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the fesole club papers. 

By W. C. Collingwood. 

XX. EARS. 

Whfn I was a youngster it was deeply impressed upon me- 
whether by the teaching of my betters I know' not, or whether 
by my own misconception-that T ought, never to draw heads 
until I had learnt how to draw heads. And so there was 
always a sweet sense of truancy in the attempt to vary the 
“ copy ” and the “ sketch ” with secret experiments in ideal 
face-making. They were ghastly failures : they were as flat 
as plates and as crooked as reflections in a spoon ; but all 
that I took for matter of course, until somebody should teach 
me the grand secret ; meanwhile I perpetrated fancy things 
that make me blush to recollect. 

Then 1 went to a drawing school, expecting initiation into 
the mysteries. But day after day passed and nobody said, 
“ Now, look here : this is the trick ! ” On the contrary, all 
I heard was, “Go on. Copy the model.” By-ancl-by it 
dawned on me that this was the grand secret “ Go on. 
Copy the model.” 

But it is strange, is it not, to think that in the painting of 
human faces, with their glow of cheek and gleam of eye, their 
delicate i ipple and evanescent shadowing of mouth and brow, 
in this wonderful ciaft of Portraiture that reveals heart and 
soul to the bodily gaze, and makes the dead live again as in 
the wizard’s mirror, -in all this there is no magical trick after 
f \i tncantation needed, no open sesame to burst the door 
o the fairy mountain ? It is just the old plodding of our 

* hou §h on higher ground at last, and with 
ghmpses o f dekctahle mountains to beckon us on. 

pebble or -i fl Ure ’ “ ° U rnu ' ,( ' P aln t a head just as you paint a 
round a Dehhl ’•?! a landsca P e - You round its mass as you 

!«h‘. shade, and reflection. You refine 
and us von a *i 10ns ' hke the delicacies of rose leaves; 


US you wei Sh and value and 


map out the aerial tones 


oi 
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sumr and your hand firmer m g^deThe cCioTLam, Tyol 

oil owed out our Fesole practice from the lemon 
upwards. 


Our method has always been to take the difficulties singly 
Let us then begin with the easiest part of the head, which 
is the ear ; not because it is the easiest to represent conven- 
tionally, in a few strokes of the pencil, but because it depends 
less on movement and expression than do the other features 
of the face. 


As we took a chair for preliminary practice, before drawing 
animated quadrupeds, we may get much good by trying a 
bit of still life in a subject which is not unlike an ear, depending 
on its curves and the rise and fall of its modelling. Take 
your soft pencil and draw a shell ; by preference one of those 
soft-curved, tender-tinted shells to which the poets liken 
the daintiest human ears. But if your shell be only one 
of those rugged, sea-mossy creatures of the beach, that are 
rather hke the “ reasonable good ear of Bottom, the weaver, 
than Titania’s, it is no matter ; so long as you spend your 
strength upon it, to get what curves it has in true perspictiv. , 
and the body of it rounded, and the rough coating of it in 
contrast with its “ delicate spire and whorl ” on the inner 
side. For in any shell we may find for the seeking " a nuracle 


of design.” . ... 

j rv the shell with soft pencil on white paper, and then 

with" white chalk on brown paper or a bit of straw-board 
such as is used for packing. You will find that by sketching 
in white on a dark ground, you get a different idea ; you look 
m.n for its lights and not for its darks ; and by 
on the lights and leaving the brown or P ound 


^w ask your mode, to sit for the - 

wk°t‘„ see Ith your drawing and your subject, 
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" * ^ hv side and sometimes comparing them together i n 

set side y them both together in the hand looking- 

close to your face, turn half away from the 
until you catch their reflection, 
\gh the mirror ; it will be 


the mirror 
glass, hold it up 
twn thincs vou want to see 
and imagine yourself looking through the m.rror ■■ ,t will bl 
too close to your eye for you to attempt looking at its surface 
Then vou will be able to see both model and picture simul- 
taneously and steadily, and the mirror will show you whether 
•your drawing tallies with your subject, far better than you 
could tell without its help. That is why Leonardo da Vinci 
called the mirror “The master of artists. 

Your picture will be on an easel, or on a chaii placed on a 
table, just on the level of the ear you are drawing. P ose 
the head first in profile. If your model won’t be patient 
without reading, arrange the book or paper on a high stand 
or an easel, so that the face may not be looking downwards 
into the lap, and that the profile may come pretty level : that 
is to say, with the head set on the shoulders as when one is 
walking, the chin neither elevated nor depressed. Your light, 
you remember, is to come over your left shoulder ; your sitter 
therefore had better show the right ear, otherwise the book 
will be in the dark, and the model’s eyes will be tired. Then 
of course the model will object, or ought to object, to sitting 
With the chalk anybody can draw an ear. You put a 
squarish white patch, the lobe, as it were the root-mass of a 
e seedling plant ; one tendril of which shoots up, and 
curves^round, and forks at the end of it into two tiny branches ; 

curl rthf 7 " ' Startins inde P«idently from the lobe, 
a U le fe 7 a ** S '* 00t ’ fork «" d 7 and ends with 
top of he Ink T g 7 S ° aS iUS ‘ *° t0uch with its Point the 
2 bint onto 7 0Se sid * it sprang. All ears 

relations of the ralf '"7 the ' r cllfference is merely in the 
proportion : in some the Ion” !° me *7 lobe is bigger in 
less prominent, thicker or thinn™”’™ 1 ’ 288 ' 118 r ' dge is m ° re 
ridge : and in some tire inn 7 com P ared with the inner 
than in other cases or ^ UC ^ e ^ ecom es forked sooner 
for the sound to eo thm,?^ ° SCS 1 » reater or a smaller hollow 
at thl g * 7 ,nt ° - vour bead. It doesn’t matter 


books, 


nor what the use of them 


ma y be. What we have to 
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learn is the look of them m TT7T “ 

different positions ; (3), in Afferent ligftT 'idT* '' ( ?’ “ 
all we want as artists. gftts ’ d then we know 

So now let us take another bit of Km, 
so that we get the face of nnr , " n P a P er » ai *d stand 
ear again You see H T v ^ ful1 ’ and dr ™ the 
perspective. oTy 7J 5”*? "' e ^ ta 

perspective a little more complicated. 7^7™^ 

T ; I°K gh SketCh 0f the ear seen from behind Then <or 
you find by now you can strike these few white lines 7° 

,k P 7l’ T k , he m0del *° st0p rradi "« and mov ’e a little, so 
that the light falls differently upon the ear, and make a note 

or two of the effect. You see that however the light comes 

you have always these three parts to account for- the lobe at 

the base ; the outer ridge with its leaf-like broadening just 

before it meets the lobe again ; and the inner ridge with its 

little fork. And if you can get one or two other people to sit 

ior a moment to let you compare the difference, you will learn 

your alphabet of ears once for all before you have done vour 

day’s sketching. 

There is one model whom you had better not ask to sit. 
and that is yourself. One of our early portrait painters, two 
hundred years ago, complained to his sitter — some duchess 
or princess — that he so rarely had the privilege of drawing a 
perfect ear. “ And pray, sir,” said the lady, hoping, I fancy, 
for a compliment, “ what do you call a perfect ear ? ” 
“ This,” said the painter, pulling up his cap and showing 
his own. The folly of the man, however, was only in being 
conscious of a standard of beauty which most people accept 
unconsciously. Leonardo da ^ inci ad\ises the voung artist 
to fake note of his personal imperfections for fear he should 
reproduce them in the figures he draws. And I think that 
some malevolent art critic might write a very amusing paper 
illustrated with the portraits of artists and studies of (heir 
favourite types of faces. He would not have much difficulty 
!n showing that in a great many cases their ideals of 
divinity are little more than flattered portraits of them- 
selves The best art-at any rate the best for students-is 
strict portraiture, and the foundation of that is accurate 

drawing. 
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. . sketches it will not be difficult to paint 

After these fc and with the glass, you will soon 

an ear Fro < ^ ^ represent the ridges of the ear as 

h“d white lines of equal brightness throughout, nor the 

Mows as nits of bottomless black. You will see how full of 
hollow e 1 both thc lines of light and the spaces of shade ; 


gradation are 


the true model of a mountain 


the Dlav of surface, as in 
land or a beautiful bas-relief, will force itself upon you 
without much trouble on your part, so long as you don’t sit 
over your work, niggling and poring into the detail. “ Art 
is athletic,” says Mr. Ruskin, and this is a case in point. 

In painting, after laying in your first wash, and taking 
out the light, you will of course find that more retouching 
is needed than usual in our studies, both in the matter 
of adding darks and in taking out lights. It is impossible, 
I think, to give any very precise rules as to the amount 
of retouching. Remember, however, that in adding darks 
you should add colour, and not go on shading with black 
or neutral tint. In taking out lights, as they are to be 
soft and delicate, wash with the brush-point cautiously, 
and don’t scratch with a knife or scrub with a rag, until 
you have painted a good many dozen of ears. And always 
walk back, comparing your model and your drawing at 
a distance. Do not forget to put in the background, so 
to speak— the hair behind and above the ear, and a bit 
of the colour of the cheek beside it ; for this will keep 
_\our tone and colour in balance. In a word, paint this study 

as if you were painting a flower, with the grace of a lily and 
the blush of a rose. 
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By House of Education Students. 

No. IX. By A. Cox. 

THE NEW FOREST DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 

One August, I spent a most delightful time in the New Forest 
for it is a splendid place to study nature, whether flowers! 
birds, 01 animals. We will consider the flowers first 
Flowers. The New Forest is a district peculiarly rich in 
wild flowers, and there are at least two varieties, the wild 
gladiolus and the isnardia, which are now r found nowhere else 
in England. During the month of August we-ray brother 
C and I — identified 153 varieties. 

The immediate neighbourhood of our house did not provide 
us with many of the less common flowers, though earlier in the 
year as many as eleven species of the orchis can be found. As 
it w r as we found a late specimen of the bee orchis (Ophrvs 
apifera) growing by the river, and another that we could not 
identify. Many of the flowers were quite new to me. The 
common ragwort ( Scnecio Jacobcea) forms quite a feature of the 
New Forest. Its abundance is remarkable, and its luxuriant 
growth is extraordinary. It often grows four feet high, and 
in wet pastures it makes quite a blaze of yellow; it also 
grows profusely in the hedgerows. 

One day during a walk through a lovely bit of wood and 
undergrowth, a sudden turn of the path ga\e a glimpse 
of the rivulet running close by, with ferns growing everywhere, 
and a grand plant of tall ragwort in the foreground, with its 
large bright yellow flowers outlined against the dark green of 
some firs in the background. I have also seen this ragwort 
make a most effective bit of colour, as a natural border to 
a long stretch of road leading through the Forest. 

The heath at times would grow in the same luxuriant manner 
iust on the edges of the roads. Most of the open places are 
covered with heath and ling, the latter not very noticeable 


